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THE  DR.  HENRY  C.  MERCER  MUSEUM. 


Conditions  of  Dr.  Mercer's  Gift. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bucks 
County  Historical  Society,  held  at  Doylestown,  Pa.,  April  io, 
1913,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer  laid  before  the  board  a proposition 
offering  to  build  and  present  to  the  society,  a concrete  hre-proof 
building  to  be  used  as  a museum.  The  building  to  be  constructed 
on  the  property  of  the  society,  south  of  and  communicating  with 
the  present  museum. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  held  at  Wrightstown, 
Pa.,  November  8,  1913,  Dr.  Mercer  outlined  his  plans  more  in 
detail,  and  stipulated  that  when  the  building  was  completed  he 
would  transfer  it  to  the  society,  together  with  his  own  collection, 
and  that  he  would  endow  it  with  a sum  sufficient  for  its  proper 
care  and  maintenance,  including  the  warming  of  the  building, 
the  payment  of  salaries  of  a janitor  and  a skilled  curator.  The 
only  condition  he  asked  of  the  society,  was  that  it  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  him,  by  which  it  obligated  itself  not  to  sell  or 
otherwise  dispose  of  any  part  of  its  real  estate  in  the  borough  of 
Doylestown,  containing  about  seven  acres,  on  which  the  build- 
ings of  the  society  are  located.  A later  understanding  between 
Dr.  Mercer  and  the  board  was  that  he  would  himself  fill  the  office 
of  curator  for  such  time  as  he  may  deem  best,  and  would  during 
his  life-time  select  his  own  assistants,  and  in  general  that  the 
museum  and  its  management  should  for  the  present  be  under  his 
control. 

In  pursuance  of  these  stipulations  the  Board  of  Directors 
adopted  a formal  preamble  and  resolution,  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ditions outlined  by  Dr.  Mercer,  and  placed  the  same  upon  the 
minute  book  of  the  society.  Dr.  Mercer  under  date  of  November 
18,  1913,  executed  an  agreement,  in  the  nature  of  a contract,  by 
which  he  bound  himself  to  carry  out  his  undertaking.  This  in- 
denture and  covenant  was  acknowledged  November  25,  1913, 
and  recorded  at  Doylestown  in  Deed  Book,  No.  381,  page  431,  etc. 
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Dedication  Exercises. 

Doylestown,  Pa.,  June  17,  1916. 

For  some  months  prior  to  its  formal  opening.  Dr.  Mercer  gave 
his  personal  attention  to  transferring  to  the  new  museum,  the 
collection  of  the  society,  which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
gathering,  as  well  as  his  own  personal  collection.  These  collec- 
tions classified  and  arranged  in  the  new  building,  expressly  built 
to  accommodate  them,  presented  a unique  appearance  when  the 
building  was  thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  added  great  interest 
to  the  opening  exercises  which  were  held  within  its  walls,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  June  17,  1916. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2.15  P.  M.  by  Dr.  B.  F. 
Fackenthal,  Jr.,  of  Riegelsville,  Pa.,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
who  called  upon  Rev.  J.  B.  Krewson  of  Forest  Grove  to  deliver 
the  dedicatory  prayer. 

PRAYER  BY  REV.  J.  B.  KREWSON. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  Maker  of  the  Pleaven  and 
earth,  who  dwellest  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  we  humbly 
adore  Thee  for  the  revelation  which  Thou  hast  made  of  Thyself 
through  Jesus  Christ  Thy  son.  We  bless  Thee,  that  from  old 
Thou  hast  been  mindful  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  mankind,  and 
we  give  Thee  thanks  that  Thou  has  put  into  the  heart  of  Thy 
servant  to  erect  this  building  as  a storehouse  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  crude  implements  and  tools  which  surround  11s,  and 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  that  it 
may  abide  as  a living  witness  of  Thy  presence  and  covenant 
faithfulness  as  a means  of  edification  of  Thy  people  in  successive 
generations.  We  now  dedicate  it  to  lie  the  receptory  of  the 
wonderful  collection  herein  contained.  O Lord,  most  gracious, 
bless  this  free-will  offering  of  Thy  servant  for  the  welfare  and 
education  of  coming  generations  and,  finally  we  beseech  Thee,  to 
bring  us  and  all  who  in  coming  generations  shall  follow  us,  into 
the  city  of  the  living  God,  the  new  Jerusalem.  And  now  unto  the 
King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invincible,  be  glory  as  it  was  in  the  be- 
ginning, is  now  and  ever  shall  be,  world  without  end,  Amen. 
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MUSEUM  OF  THE  BUCKS  COUNTY  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY. 

Fire  proof  concrete  building  erected  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer  and  presented 
by  him  to  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society. 

Opened  and  dedicated  June  17,  1916. 

(View  from  the  east.) 
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OPENING  ADDRESS  BY  DR.  B.  E.  FACKENTHAL,  JR. 

The  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  was  organized  January 
20,  1880,  more  than  36  years  ago,  by  General  W.  H.  H.  Davis, 
who  was  its  first  president.  Of  the  twelve  gentlemen  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  for  organization  in  Denape  Hall,  but  three 
are  left;  these  have  continued  to  be  active  members  down  to  the 
present  time,  one  of  them  is  our  honored  president,  Dr.  Henry  C. 
Mercer,  another  an  honored  Vice-President,  Dr.  Joseph  B.  Wal- 
ter, of  Solebury,  and  the  third,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Dyman,  now  of 
Oakland,  California. 

For  many  years  the  society  was  housed,  by  courtesy  of  the 
county  commissioners,  in  one  of  the  courthouse  rooms,  but  as  it 
grew  in  stature  and  historic  lore,  it  became  restless  and  looked 
around  for  more  comfortable  quarters,  and  therefore,  in  1903 
purchased  for  $6,000  the  property  containing  over  seven  acres 
of  land,  on  which  these  buildings  stand.  At  that  time  this  situa- 
tion was  thought  by  many  to  be  too  far  removed  from  the  center 
of  the  borough,  but  we  budded  better  than  we  knew.  The  brick 
building  across  the  way,  which  1 suggest  shall  be  called  the 
“Elkins  Building”  was  erected  in  1904,  and  when  we  moved  into 
it  we  knew  that  we  had  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best 
county  historical  society  buildings  in  the  state. 

But  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Dr.  Mercer,  that  prince  of  col- 
lectors and  archaeologists,  with  his  love  for  the  early  history  of 
our  pioneers,  and  their  primitive  methods  of  clearing  the  wilder- 
ness and  establishing  their  homes,  has  led  him  to  build  and  pre- 
sent to  our  society  this  magnificent  fire-proof  building,  in  order 
that  we  may  preserve  for  all  time  to  come  what  he  rightly  calls 
the  “Tools  of  the  Nation  Maker”  gathered  together  by  his  tire- 
less energy  over  a long  period  of  years,  a collection  that  cannot 
be  duplicated  now  at  any  cost. 

To  Dr.  Mercer  the  citizens  of  Bucks  county  owe  a debt  that 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  for  his  work  has  been 
truly  a labor  of  love.  When  I asked  him  a few  days  ago  in  re- 
gard to  its  dedication,  he  said  he  did  not  want  any  “fuss  and 
feathers”  made  about  it;  all  he  asked  was  that  his  name  be  kept 
in  the  background  as  much  as  possible. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  a museum  of  this  character  should 
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stand  within  the  county  of  Bucks,  one  of  the  three  original  coun- 
ties into  which  the  state  was  divided,  and  where  William  Penn, 
the  founder  of  the  commonwealth  made  his  home,  in  Falls  town- 
ship, on  the  banks  of  our  beautiful  Delaware.  A county  which 
General  Davis  so  aptly  called  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  and  although  no  battle  of  that  war  was 
fought  within  her  borders,  the  army  under  General  Washington 
crossed  and  recrossed  on  several  occasions.  But  I must  not  tres- 
pass on  the  society’s  publications,  nor  on  the  time  alloted  to  the 
speakers  on  this  program.  I will,  therefore,  call  upon  him  who 
needs  no  introduction  to  a Bucks  county  audience.  Dr.  Henry 
C.  Mercer. 

presentation  address  of  dr.  henry  c.  mercer. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen — 

To-day  I thank  William  A.  Labs  and  the  workmen  who  have 
helped  for  the  past  two  years  in  constructing  the  new  Museum 
building  which  I herewith  present  to  the  Bucks  County  Historical 
Society,  together  with  the  collections,  previously  mine,  now  con- 
tained in  it. 

The  building  is  made  of  reinforced  concrete,  that  is  stone, 
cement  and  sand  strengthened  with  steel  rods.  The  water-proof 
roof  about  five  inches  thick,  also  of  cement,  lacks  patent  water- 
proofing compounds,  and  that  with  the  galleries  and  floors  rests 
on  vaults  rather  than  beams.  The  frames  and  sash  of  the  light 
diffusing  windows  are  of  concrete  and  while  the  sash  of 
small  ventilators  are  made  of  wood,  their  frames  are  also  of 
cement.  The  bookcases  are  of  concrete  and  the  railings 
of  iron  piping.  Staircases  with  low  treads  sometimes 
overhang  the  interior  court  so  as  to  economize  space.  In  order  to 
allow  for  the  varied  size  of  exhibits  the  levels  of  floors  and 
ceilings  vary  greatly,  and  there  are  numerous  fireplaces.  The 
windows  were  placed  so  as  to  get  the  most  and  best  light  regard- 
less of  outside  effect,  and  when  the  object  of  the  building  was 
attained,  which  was  entirely  a matter  of  inside  arrangement,  the 
pitch  of  the  roof,  the  position  of  steeples,  dormers  and  chimneys, 
and  the  shape  of  the  mullions  of  windows,  were  only  then  consid- 
ered from  a decorative  point  of  view. 

But  the  building,  which  may  or  may  not  please  the  eye,  is  a 
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secondary  matter.  It  was  made  for  the  collection,  while  the  col- 
lection was  not  made  for  it.  The  building  could  he  rebuilt  or 
improved  upon,  but  I do  not  think  I could  ever  make  the  collec- 
tion again. 

I call  your  attention  to  its  great  and  increasing  value  and  the 
one  and  only  object  of  the  whole  work,  which  has  been  to  per- 
manently display,  preserve  and  enlarge  what  might  be  called  a 
new  presentation  of  the  history  of  our  country  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  work  of  human  hands.  You  will  find  the  smaller 
objects  guarded  from  visitors’  hands,  and  the  threat  of  fire,  locked 
in  fireproof  glazed  alcoves  fronting  four  tiers  of  galleries  opening 
on  a high  court;  while  many  of  the  larger  things  hang  over  the 
balconies  of  the  galleries  themselves,  in  full  sight  from  many 
points  of  view  and  so  as  to  occupy  no  floor  space.  Many  win- 
dows light  the  collection  at  all  points  and  there  are  vistas  and 
halting  places  where  the  visitor,  without  deeper  study,  gets  an 
impressive  view  of  many  objects.  Numerous  rooms  unfilled  as 
yet  may  remind  you  that  your  own  family  heirlooms  ought  to  be 
placed  here,  and  not  scattered  or  lost  forever  at  sales,  by  your 
heirs,  who  cannot  come  to  terms  over  a few  dollars,  when  prop- 
erty is  divided.  All  the  garret  space  has  been  transformed  into 
a series  of  spacious  rooms  by  lifting  the  cornices  of  the  building 
above  the  level  of  the  human  head. 

But  the  collection  is  decaying.  It  must  be  watched  and  re- 
paired. It  must  be  labeled  so  as  to  be  properly  understood.  It  is 
combustible.  It  must  be  continually  guarded  from  isolated  fires, 
otherwise  we  build  here  an  oven.  Its  unique  story  of  the  life 
of  our  ancestors  is  full  of  gaps.  It  must  be  enlarged,  otherwise 
we  stand  still  or  go  backward. 

For  these  reasons  I have  provided  in  my  will,  I hope  amply, 
not  only  for  the  maintenance  of  this  new  building,  but  for  the 
maintenance  and  enlargement  of  the  collection  so  that  although 
the  old  building,  the  grounds,  the  fence,  the  library  and  librarian 
remain  as  previously  in  your  hands,  the  salary  of  the  curator  of 
this  collection  and  the  general  janitor  of  both  buildings  will  be 
paid  under  this  endowment  and  in  the  meantime  by  myself,  so 
that  you  will  be  at  no  charge  for  what  is  herewith  entrusted  to 
you. 

My  last  word  expresses  the  earnest  hope  that  in  future  years 
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there  will  be  always  a few  persons  at  least  in  our  county  who  can 
spare  enough  time  from  their  law  or  business  to  care  for  these 
things,  which  are  entirely  in  their  hands,  to  guard  them  in  this 
building,  to  increase  the  collection  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
to  preserve  the  endowment  from  waste  and  loss,  to  save  the 
grounds  from  land  speculators,  and  to  see  that  no  sinecurist  ever 
holds  a salaried  position  here. 

acceptance  of  museum  and  its  coelection. 

BY  VICE-PRESIDENT  B.  E.  FACKENTHAE,  Jr. 

Dr.  Mercer,  1 congratulate  you  on  the  completion  of  this 
splendid  undertaking,  and  on  being  able  to  carry  out  your  long- 
cherished  plan  of  erecting  a fire-proof  building  in  which  to  house 
this  valuable  collection  of  antiquarian  and  archaeological  relics. 
We  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  gift,  which  I can  assure  you 
is  fully  appreciated  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  Bucks  County 
Historical  Society,  in  whom  the  title  to  the  museum  and  its  unique 
collection  is  vested,  and  on  whose  behalf  I accept  it,  but  to  the 
people  of  Bucks  county,  and  of  the  entire  country  as  well.  It  is 
an  object  teaching  educational  institution  that  will  be  appreciated 
more  and  more  as  the  years  go  by. 

And  now  a word  to  our  friends.  I think  Dr.  Mercer  has  been 
entirely  too  modest  in  telling  us  about  his  gift,  and  although  I 
do  not  have  his  permission  to  do  so,  I think  you  should  know,  that 
the  provision  which  he  has  made  in  his  last  will  and  testament  for 
this  building  and  its  contents,  is  a bequest  to  the  society,  in  trust, 
of  bonds  amounting  to  $125,000,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
5 per  cent. 

On  behalf  of  the  society,  and  of  the  whole  country,  I thank  you, 
Dr.  Mercer,  for  this  superb  gift,  which  is  destined  to  remain,  an 
enduring  monument,  long  after  the  present  actors  have  passed 
away. 

I now  call  upon  A.  Haller  Gross,  Esq.,  of  Langhorne,  who  de- 
sires to  offer  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the  society. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

A.  Haller  Gross,  Esq.,  then  presented  the  following  resolutions 
of  thanks  which  were  duly  seconded  and  unanimously  adopted : 
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Whereas,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Mercer,  president  of  the  Bucks  County 
Historical  Society,  has  presented  to  the  society  a building  in 
which  to  hold  its  meetings,  to  store  its  books  and  to  contain  its 
exhibits  of  the  models,  machines,  implements  and  objects  illustra- 
tive of  the  arts,  habits,  customs,  skill,  ingenuity  and  progress  of 
the  inhabitants  not  only  of  Pennsylvania  but  of  many  another 
land,  and 

Whereas,  Recognizing  the  high  scientific  ability,  of  Dr.  Mercer 
as  shown  in  his  work  as  anthropologist,  as  geologist,  as  ar- 
chaeologist, in  his  discoveries  of  extinct  animals,  and  more  par- 
ticularly, of  the  remains  of  prehistoric  man,  in  America  and 
Europe,  in  his  investigations  of  the  caverns  of  Yucatan  and  his 
invaluable  process  of  manufacturing  tiles  for  mural  and  other 
decoration,  and  in  the  publication  of  elaborate  treatises  explana- 
tory of  his  investigations  and  discoveries,  and  his  skill  in  making 
nature  yield  to  him  many  of  her  secrets,  we,  the  members  of  the 
Bucks  County  Historical  Society,  desire  to  record  our  apprecia- 
tion of  those  varied  talents  and  scientific  attainments  which  have 
caused  his  name  to  be  held  in  honor  by  the  learned  in  our  own 
country  and  Europe,  but  above  all,  to  express  to  him  our  gratitude 
for  his  generous  and  magnificent  donation ; therefore  be  it 
Resolved,  that  the  sincere  and  hearty  thanks  of  the  Bucks  County 
Historical  Society  are  hereby  tendered  Dr.  Mercer  for  his  superb 
gift,  built  practically  with  his  own  hands,  each  story  as  it  has 
arisen  being  the  creation  of  his  own  genius,  of  his  own  originality. 
As  in  the  epitaph  on  the  tablet  at  the  tomb  of  the  great  architect 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice.  “If  you 
seek  a monument,  look  around.”  So  in  the  distant  future,  which, 
it  is  hoped,  will  in  its  lengthening  shadows,  be  very  remote,  when 
the  traveler  comes  to  historic  Doylestown  and  asks  to  be  shown 
the  monument  of  this  distinguished  citizen,  he  will  be  led  to  this 
splendid  edifice  which  is  proof  against  fire,  water  and  air,  and 
therefore,  presumably  indestructible,  beautiful,  yet  simple,  in  its 
outlines,  whose  creator,  in  spite  of  his  modesty,  may  to-day 
proudly  say  to  himself  with  Horace,  Exegi  monumentum  aere 
perennius.  * * * Non  omnis  moriar.  “I  have  completed  a 

monument  more  lasting  than  brass.  * * * I shall  not  wholly  die.” 

Chairman,  Mr.  Fackenthal: — 

I take  pleasure  in  introducing  Dr.  M.  D.  Eearned,  Professor 
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of  Germanic  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  editor,  scholar  and  writer  of  many  books,  who  will 
now  address  us. 

Colonial  American  Archaeology. 

BY  DR.  M.  D.  LEARNED,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.* 

American  archaeology  has  devoted  its  efforts  hitherto  chiefly 
to  the  study  of  the  remains  of  the  primitive  races  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  whose  culture  has  but  a remote  bearing  on  the 
life  of  the  teeming  millions  now  representing  American  civiliza- 
tion. The  life  of  the  so-called  aboriginal  peoples  has  left  but 
faint  traces  on  our  new  American  culture  and  practically  none 
on  our  institutions,  which  are  essentially  European  both  in  char- 
acter and  origin.  The  beginnings  of  any  form  of  our  political, 
social  or  economic  life  are  to  be  sought  in  the  cultural  elements, 
which  the  European  colonists  brought  with  them  from  their 
respective  homes  beyond  the  sea.  Even  if  we  finally  discover 
the  origin  and  ethnic  relations  of  the  North  American  Indians, 
the  Aztecs  of  Mexico,  or  the  Incas  of  Peru,  we  shall  find  a mass 
of  information  which  has  practically  little  significance  for  the 
early  evolution  and  growth  of  our  national  thought  and  institu- 
tions. This  remote  aboriginal  life  will  be  found,  doubtless,  not 
to  be  aboriginal  at  all,  but  itself  derived  from  earlier  forms  of 
oriental  culture  with  a history  and  development  or  decline  all  its 
own — interesting  and  important  because  of  its  inability  to  cope 
with  the  higher,  more  complex  civilization  of  the  incoming  Euro- 
peans of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

The  actual  origins  of  the  civilization  now  dominant  in  both 
North  and  South  America  are  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  the 
early  European  colonists — the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  adventur- 
ers of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in  South  and  Central 
America,  in  Brazil,  Peru,  and  the  regions  about  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico; the  French  Catholics  in  Canada  and  on  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi, the  French  Huguenots  scattered  among  the  early  colonists; 
the  English  Cavaliers  and  their  attendants  in  Virginia,  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans  in  New  England;  the  Dutch  Patroons  of  New 
York  and  Upper  New  Jersey;  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  and 
the  Schuylkill;  the  English  Quakers  and  Presbyterians  in  New 

* Dr.  Learned  was  born  July  10,  1857,  he  died  August  1,  1917. 
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England,  and  particularly  in  Pennsylvania ; the  Germans  of  many 
sects  in  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  the 
Middle  West;  the  Austrian  Germans  in  Brazil,  and  not  of  least 
importance  the  great  immigration  of  later  Germans  during  the 
period  of  1815  to  1850,  the  period  of  reaction  and  revolution  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  who  spread  over  the  entire  country  and 
became  potent  factors  in  the  development  of  the  American  civ- 
ilization of  the  nineteenth  century;  and  after  the  civil  war  the 
uncounted  thousands  of  Hungarians,  Poles,  Russians,  Lithuan- 
ians, Italians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  others  from  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  far  East ; and  from  first  to  last  the  thousands  of 
Jews  included  in  all  these  epochs  of  immigration. 

This  bare  enumeration  of  ethnic  elements  in  our  civilization  is 
itself  a program  of  the  new  and  as  yet  unexploited  fields  of 
American  archaeology.  The  period  is  brief  compared  with  the 
long  ages  of  culture  of  the  primitive  races  of  America,  but  the 
material  remains  are  becoming  more  rare  than  those  of  the  In- 
dian or  the  Aztec,  because  in  the  rapid  course  of  American  in- 
vention the  older  implements  and  utensils  of  our  colonial  an- 
cestors are  rapidly  going  to  the  dumpheap  and  the  smelting-pot 
to  be  transformed  into  newer  and  more  efficient  tools  of  modern 
life.  A thousand  years  from  now  collections  of  these  colonial 
objects  will  be  invaluable  landmarks  not  only  of  American  prog- 
ress but  of  the  evolution  of  European  civilization  in  general.  All 
of  this  vast  archaeological  interest  has  escaped  the  notice  of  most 
of  our  American  museums.  The  investigator  of  primitive  Euro- 
pean culture,  particularly  that  of  the  Orient  can  often  find  in 
American  museums  a rare  object  to  illustrate  a new  theory  or 
fill  a gap  in  the  evolution  of  art  forms  among  the  Babylonians, 
Egyptians,  Etruscans,  or  Romans,  but  there  are  few  collections 
of  Colonial  American  objects  which  engage  the  attention  of  the 
modern  archaeologist.  What  a boon  for  the  archaeologist  would 
be  found  in  a complete  collection  of  implements  and  utensils  used 
by  the  early  Celts,  Romans,  Anglo-Saxons,  or  even  the  Normans 
in  Britain.  An  occasional  “find”  excavated  here  and  there  must- 
serve  as  the  lone  interpreter  of  civilizations  that  have  encom- 
passed in  their  march  the  Western  World.  If  these  vast  gaps  are 
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not  to  be  left  unillustrated  in  the  history  of  our  American  cul- 
ture, we  must  collect  now. 

One  American  archaeologist  has  caught  the  vision  of  these 
vanishing  forms  of  civilization  and  devoted  his  energies  to  the 
rescuing  of  the  surviving  objects  of  our  colonial  life.  The 
founder  and  builder  of  this  museum  in  Doylestown,  taking  his 
inspiration  from  the  possibilities  of  the  Indian  House,  which  he 
copied  from  the  models  found  in  his  researches  among  the  races 
of  the  South,  conceived  the  plan  of  a great  collection  of  early 
Colonial  American  implements  illustrating  the  life  of  the  early 
settlers  as  well  as  of  the  Indians.  With  untiring  energy  and  a 
true  archaeological  genius  he  drove  out  into  the  remote  regions 
of  the  original  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  brought  home  cart- 
loads of  implements  and  utensils  of  every  description  to  be 
classified  and  housed  in  his  Indian  House. 

But  the  Indian  House  could  no  more  contain  these  objects 
than  the  Indian  himself  could  cope  with  the  incoming  European. 
A new  edifice  was  erected  to  give  adequate  space  to  these  rare 
and  invaluable  collections.  This  edifice  is  the  museum  which 
shelters  us  under  its  hospitable  roof  to-day.  This  new  museum 
is  the  stone  which  was  rejected  by  the  builders  of  larger  museums. 
Collections  had  been  begun  elsewhere — once  by  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Mercer,  himself,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Another 
collection  was  made  by  Mrs.  Frishmuth,  also  for  the  University 
Museum,  but  later  turned  over  to  the  museum  in  Fairmount 
Park.  Col.  Paxson  collected  and  carefully  preserved  a rare  col- 
lection in  his  country  house  in  Bucks  county.  Mr.  Danner  of 
Manheim,  Pa.,  assembled  a rare  collection  and  made  it  accessible 
to  the  public.  Ex-Governor  Pennypacker  has  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  objects  from  the  Perkiomen  Valley,  in  his  residence 
at  Pennypacker’s  Mills.  A number  of  historical  societies  have 
acquired  valuable  collections  such  as  the  Moravian  Historical 
Society  at  Nazareth,  the  Dauphin  County  Historical  Society,  and 
others  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  But  it  is 
to  Dr.  Mercer  that  we  owe  the  far-reaching  constructive  plan  of 
a complete,  representative  collection  illustrating  practically  every 
important  phase  of  colonial  life  in  Pennsylvania  and  adjacent 
regions. 

While  to  most  collectors  these  objects  have  only  an  antiquarian 
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interest,  to  Dr.  Mercer  they  are  an  index  to  the  progress  of 
civilized  life.  It  was  the  great  German  archaeologist-historian 
Winkelmann,  who  founded  the  science  of  modern  archaeology. 
In  his  famous  work,  “Die  Geschichte  der  antiken  Kunst,”  he 
made  the  transition  from  antiquities  to  archaeology.  To  him  the 
fragmentary  Greek  vase  was  more  than  a curio  to  be  exhibited 
with  vain  pride  by  the  fortunate  collector.  It  was  a rare  and 
choice  expression  of  early  Greek  life,  the  key  to  unlock  the  ar- 
canum of  Greek  art  and  industry.  Dr.  Mercer  with  true  Wilkel- 
mannic  insight  has  gone  even  a step  farther.  He  has  not  only 
interpreted  from  these  objects  the  life  of  colonial  times,  hut  with 
original  Yankee  genius  and  purpose,  has  made  the  obsolete  art 
of  colonial  pottery  live  again  and  become  an  interesting  and 
profitable  industry  in  modern  American  life,  gracing  with  rare 
beauty  and  utility  the  State  Capitol  at  Harrisburg,  private  clubs, 
and  hundreds  of  happy  firesides.  Thus  the  old  log-cabin  and 
simple  house  of  the  colonial  times  have  re-arisen  as  palaces  of 
splendors  and  magnificence. 

I remember  having  sipped  the  delicious  “honey  wine’’  of  the 
Palatinate — in  the  region  in  which  the  Roman  introduced  the  cul- 
ture of  the  grape — from  delicate  glass  beekers  shaped  after  the 
model  of  Roman  beekers  excavated  in  the  same  locality.  To-day 
we  have  the  pleasure  of  quaffing  from  vessels  made  by  Dr.  Mer- 
cer after  the  model  of  vessels  used  by  our  colonial  ancestors. 
Thus  what  served  one  age  as  an  indispensable  necessity  serves  a 
later  generation  as  a useful  ornament.  Here  we  see  the  close 
relation  of  archaeology  to  advancing  industries  and  arts.  It  is 
this  new  departure  in  archaeological  study  which  is  to  transform 
the  antiquarian  interest  in  antiquities  into  the  revival  of  ancient 
arts  for  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  later  generations,  so  that 
nothing  of  the  ancient  ingenuity  of  man  shall  be  lost  as  inven- 
tions and  modern  progress  advance.  Some  primitive  appliances, 
although  superseded,  in  the  main,  by  new  inventions,  are  still 
essential  and  in  use  as  in  colonial  times.  An  interesting  example 
is  the  requirement  that  the  modern  seaman  shall  have  his  outfit 
of  flint  and  steel,  and  the  miner  his  primitive  lamp,  notwithstand- 
ing the  more  convenient  matches  and  electric  light  so  common 
even  in  private  houses.  So  we  may  yet  find  more  new  values  in 
the  lost  arts  of  more  primitive  times  by  the  study  of  these  archae- 
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ological  remains  and  rediscovering  the  methods  of  producing 
and  using  them.  Then,  too,  the  ancient  arts  were  close  imitations 
of  nature  and  may  teach  us  much  of  economy  and  beauty  when 
applied  to  modern  life.  It  was  a happy  thought  of  the  American 
architect  Eatrobe,  for  example,  in  the  infancy  of  American  archi- 
tecture, when  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of  substituting  the  shape  of 
the  stalk  of  Indian  corn  for  the  conventionalized  colonial  form 
of  the  Corinthian,  Ionic  and  Doric  column. 

The  one  great  need  in  American  arts  and  industries  is  origi- 
nality, ingenuity,  creative  imagination.  The  value  of  a complete 
collection  of  the  archaeology  of  our  colonial  peoples — enumer- 
ated above — must  be  the  starting  point  of  new  and  more  intelli- 
gent interest  in  our  western  civilization. 

The  traces  of  Indian  life  still  found  in  the  American  canoe, 
the  potato,  Indian  corn  and  tobacco — not  to  mention  other  com- 
modities and  industries  which  have  been  taken  up  by  the  Euro- 
pean colonists — all  entitle  the  primitive  implements  and  utensils 
of  the  Red  Man  to  a place  in  this  colonial  museum.  But  the 
greatest  value  of  these  collections  must  be  sought  in  the  survival 
of  the  civilization  of  the  several  racial  groups  of  early  European 
settlers,  the  objects  which  they  brought  with  them  and  which 
in  most  instances  have  been  superseded  by  more  modern  inven- 
tions. 

A careful  historical  study  of  these  collections  will  show  what 
the  progress  of  the  colonies  owed  to  the  several  races  that  im- 
ported them.  It  will  inform  us  concerning  the  varied  forms  of 
rural  architecture — the  English,  Dutch  and  Swiss  barn,  the  varied 
forms  of  the  house,  the  means  of  locomotion  from  the  saddlebags 
to  the  one-horse  chaise,  from  the  sled  and  the  horse  cart  to  the 
English  stage  coach,  and  the  heavy  German  wagon,  the  Conestoga 
wagon  and  its  later  form,  the  prairie  schooner,  the  various 
methods  of  tilling  the  soil  as  introduced  by  the  English  and 
Welsh,  the  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  Germans,  the  countless  variations 
of  domestic  cookery,  baking,  brewing,  dairying,  the  art  of  spin- 
ning, weaving,  milling,  joining,  smithing,  sewing,  embroidering, 
costuming — an  important  item  among  the  plain  sect  people  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  economist  as  well  as  the  historian  will  find 
here  materials  for  a more  accurate  account  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  our  domestic  industries  in  the  colonial  period. 
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Dr.  Mercer  has  himself  given  us  object  lessons  of  handling  this 
material,  in  his  study  of  the  “Stove  Plates,”  the  “Illuminative 
Writing,”  and  particularly  in  his  splendid  work,  “The  Tools  of  a 
Nation  Builder.” 

The  town  of  Doylestown  is  itself  like  “a  ci£y  set  on  a hill,  that 
cannot  be  hid,”  so  this  museum  is  to  raise  its  beacon  light  even 
above  the  spires  of  Doylestown  to  cast  its  beams  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  ancient  colonies,  over  the  seas  to  the  homelands 
whence  the  early  colonists  went  forth  200  years  ago.  All  honor 
to  the  master  builder,  Dr.  Mercer ! 

Chairman  Mr.  Fackenthal: — 

One  of  our  good  friends,  coming  here  as  a guest,  has  found  his 
way  to  this  speaker’s  gallery.  His  love  of  history  is  well  known, 
and  he  will,  I am  sure,  consent  to  address  us  on  behalf  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  of  which  he  is  one  of  its  vice- 
presidents.  I am  glad  to  present  to  you  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Car- 
son,  former  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania. 

REMARKS  OF  HON.  HAMPTON  E.  CARSON. 

This  is  a very  unexpected  call.  1 came  here,  like  one  of  your- 
selves, to  observe  and  study  that  which  I heard  the  presiding 
speaker  describe  as  I entered  the  room,  and  I hadn’t  the  faintest 
suspicion  that  I would  be  asked  to  say  anything.  This  is  not  an 
occasion  for  the  employment  of  a Philadelphia  lawyer. 

I recollect  picking  up  on  a book-stall  in  London,  some  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago,  a little  pamphlet  of  about  90  pages,  printed  in 
the  year  1690 — some  eight  years  later  than  the  landing  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  at  old  Chester — which  contained  an  account  of  “Ye 
Flourishing  Province  of  Pennsylvania,”  at  that  time  consisting 
almost  exclusively  of  the  town  of  Philadelphia,  containing  some 
2,000  people;  and,  after  describing  the  butchers  and  the  bakers, 
the  brewers,  the  jewellers  and  masons,  the  writer  very  discreetly 
said : “of  doctors  and  lawyers  I shall  say  nothing,  because  the 
place  is  very  peaceable  and  healthy.”  Then  he  added  by  way 
of  precaution:  “Long  may  we  be  preserved  from  the  pestif- 
erous drugs  of  the  one,  and  the  abominable  loquacity  of  the 
other.”  I do  not  intend  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to 
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work  out  any  revenge  for  that  determinating  remark.  It  is  both 
a privilege  and  an  inspiration  to  be  here. 

Those  of  us  who  know  somewhat  of  the  history  of  the  little 
delta  which  lies  between  the  Delaware  and  the  Schuylkill  rivers, 
are  aware  that  within  the  same  compass  of  square  miles  there  is 
no  historic  region  in  America  which  can  compare,  in  Revolution- 
ary interest,  to  that  embraced  by  the  counties  of  Philadelphia, 
Delaware,  Chester,  Montgomery  and  Bucks.  Ten  battlefields  of 
the  Revolution  are  within  a days  journey — four  of  them  are  in 
New  Jersey — Trenton,  Princeton,  Monmouth  and  Red  Bank.  In 
Pennsylvania  we  have  the  battlefields  of  Brandywine,  Paoli,  Ger- 
mantown, Edge  Hill,  Barren  Hill  and  the  Crooked  Billet,  and 
then  the  sacred  hills  of  Valley  Forge.  Across  beautiful  reaches 
of  farm  land,  diversified  by  hills  and  streams  and  well-wooded 
slopes,  the  armies  of  Washington  marched  and  countermarched 
during  those  eight  years  that  built  up  the  interests  of  this  Ameri- 
can Government;  and  just  as  those  who  like  to  touch  historic 
soil  can  draw  an  inspiration  and  strength  as  Cincinnatus  did  from 
the  touch  of  mother  earth,  so  will  the  men  and  women  of  today 
and  the  children  of  tomorrow,  find  that  in  old  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  is  the  holiest  spot  in  the  Keystone  state  of  this 
Union. 

We  Pennsylvanians  should  appreciate  the  character  of  the 
shrines  in  which  the  memories  of  the  men  and  women  of  by-gone 
days  are  enobled.  You,  citizens  of  Bucks  county  should  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  you  have  in  your  midst  a man  like  Dr.  Mer- 
cer, who,  with  the  instinct  and  knowledge  of  a collector  of  his- 
torical material,  the  enthusiasm  of  a teacher  and  the  generosity 
of  a public  benefactor,  has  built  for  you  this  temple  of  history,  in 
which  will  be  preserved  for  all  time  the  evidences  of  the  intel- 
ligence, industry  and  pertinacity  on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers 
in  subduing  to  civilization  wild  reaches  of  an  Indian  peopled  ter- 
ritory. 

I come  here  as  a citizen  to  congratulate  Dr.  Mercer  and  thank 
him  not  only  as  a citizen,  but  also  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  and  as  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Historical  Commission.  And  Mr.  Chairman 
allow  me  to  say  unofficially  to  you,  but  with  a deep  emphasis,  that 
I realize,  as  I am  sure  that  a majority  of  your  membership  does, 
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the  value  of  what  has  been  done,  and  we  thank  him  not  only  for 
ourselves  hut  for  that  posterity  which  will  hold  his  name  in  ever- 
lasting honor. 

Chairman  Mr.  Fackenthal: — 

The  next  speaker  is  himself  one  of  the  “wheel-horses”  of  this 
society,  his  faithfulness  and  loyalty  can  always  be  relied  upon. 
We  would  not  think  of  having  a dedication  or  any  other  special 
exercise,  without  giving  him  a place  on  the  program.  It  seems 
like  “carrying  coals  to  New  Castle,”  to  introduce,  as  I do  now, 
Judge  Yerkes  to  a Bucks  county  audience. 


REMARKS  OF  EX-JUDGE  HARMAN  YERKES. 

I recall,  vividly,  a meeting  of  this  Historical  Society,  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  at  the  courthouse,  when  the  agreeable  duty  fell 
to  my  lot  to  introduce  Dr.  Mercer — Harry  Mercer  we  then 
called  him — that  he  might  respond  to  the  wish  of  our  members  by 
explaining  the  object  of  his  individual  undertaking  to  gather, 
from  remote  and  secluded  localities  in  our  county,  the  imple- 
ments and  tools  of  the  Nation  Makers. 

In  a brief  and  entertaining  address,  supported  by  an  inter- 
esting illustration  by  older  citizens,  of  the  uses  of  some  of  the 
oldtime  household  and  farming  tools  and  implements,  his  collec- 
tion of  which  had  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great  exhibition 
we  see  to-day,  he  gave  assurance  and  promise  of  the  existence  of, 
and  possibility  of  yet  preserving  for  instruction  of  coming  gen- 
erations, the  marvellous  treasures  showing  the  nearly  forgotten 
but  ingenious  methods  of  the  early  settlers  used  in  mastering  the 
great  obstacles  confronting  them  in  their  efforts  to  render  the 
forest-grown  and  uncultivated  soil,  subservient  and  responsive  to 
the  hand  of  man,  in  producing  wealth  and  comfort. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  I should  dwell  upon  the  full  accomp- 
lishment of  the  promise  he  then  made.  The  evidence  is  here  be- 
fore our  eyes,  to  be  understood  in  all  the  completeness  of  his 
work,  pointing  to  an  industry,  thrift,  intelligence  and  applica- 
tion that  certainly  compels  everyone  to  venerate  our  ancestors 
and  to  give  credit  and  honor  to  the  man  who,  through  love  of 
history  and  justice,  conceived  the  idea  of  preserving  that  phase 
of  the  history  of  the  growth  of  a great  people  by  perpetuating 
the  mementos  and  signs  of  what  they  actually  accomplished 
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rather  than  to  depend  upon  the  verbal  praises  of  those  who  suc- 
ceeded them  and  relied  more  or  less  upon  tradition  and  imagina- 
tion in  recording  their  works. 

This  great  building  due  to  his  forethought  and  generosity  we 
now  have  here,  practically,  to  remain  and  endure  forever ! And 
this  he  has  given  us  that  our  own  people,  inspired  by  the  spirit 
of  deepest  patriotism,  knowing  what  our  forefathers  endured, 
may  value,  protect  and  enjoy  the  privileges,  pleasures  and  great- 
ness of  the  land  those  forebears  budded. 

And  there  are  lessons,  not  altogether  historical,  to  be  drawn 
from  this  collection  that  for  an  hundred  years  and  longer,  has 
been  neglected  and  thrown  aside,  much  of  it  as  useless,  and  yet 
fortunately,  due  to  the  common  indifference,  has  remained  in  our 
county  throughout  this  long  period — it  will  never  again  be  so  re- 
garded; and  the  lesson  is:  To  make  use  of  our  own  lives, 
given  us  for  some  purpose  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  shall 
follow.  The  great  God  placed  us  upon  this  earth  to  perform  our 
function,  according  to  our  opportunities,  experience  and  ability; 
and  to  follow,  where  the  instruction  is  worth  observing,  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  forefathers,  to  rival  their  piety,  virtues  and 
worth. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  our  county  and  to  those,  whence- 
soever they  may  have  come,  to  participate  in  this  occasion,  this 
is  a magnificent  collection  in  its  worth.  It  teaches  a lesson  of 
thrift,  honesty  and  endurance,  and  of  bearing  by  all  their  duties 
as  citizens  and  neighbors  of  every  community. 

How  many  of  our  farmers  of  to-day  would  think  of  giving 
space  or  thought  to  many  of  these  implements  which  their  fathers 
not  only  labored  and  struggled  with,  but  even  endured  suffering 
in  their  use,  and  yet  were  glad  to  possess  them?  How  many  of 
the  good  women,  the  wives,  mothers,  and  daughters  of  to-day 
take  any  interest  in  those  things  in  that  collection  which  pertain 
to  and  illustrate  the  fashions,  the  dresses  and  personal  ornaments 
of  those  days,  except  to  compare  their  homeliness  with  those  with 
which  they  adorn  themselves?  A comparison  which,  if  made  by 
a later  generation,  may  not  confirm  their  own  taste  or  selfcon- 
tentment. Did  their  mothers,  for  instance,  find  necessary  or 
dream  of  what  we  now  call  “tailor-made  suits?”  I doubt  if  the 
word  “tailor-made”  was  ever  applied  to  the  suits  of  either  men 
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or  women  in  that  age  and  day.  How  many  of  our  young  girls 
of  to-day  believe  in  the  industrious  plying  of  the  needle?  Are 
the  citizens  of  this  age  bringing  up  the  youth  of  the  land  to  con- 
sider the  possibilities  of  meeting  future  reverses  and  trials  by 
calling  their  attention  to  past  experiences?  There,  no  doubt, 
are  many  parents  and  many  children  who  have  observed  the 
great  advantage  derived  from  the  knowledge  of  thrift  and  in- 
dustry here  taught  and  who  have  profited  thereby. 

The  instruction  is  more  than  a mere  fad  of  one  man  who  has 
become  interested  in  a subject — it  is  the  realization  of  a great 
undertaking  and  the  experience  of  great  pleasure  and  profit  in  the 
giving.  This  collection  is  a means  of  instruction ; it  is  also  its 
own  demonstration  of  its  great  worth,  not  only  historically,  but 
in  that  it  will  be  a standing  sign  and  monument  to  all  people  who 
come  here  telling  them  what  was  endured,  and  what  may  be  en- 
dured again  in  a country  like  ours  ; how  its  greatness  may  be  en- 
joyed by  the  people,  their  rights  and  liberties  maintained,  and  the 
result  of  their  toil  and  labor  be  honored. 

Now  let  us  go  back  a few  years,  and  recall  a little  gathering 
of  twelve  men  under  the  guidance  of  that  father  of  all  our  local 
history,  Gen.  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  an  organizer  of  the  Bucks  County 
Historical  Society  in  1880,  36  years  ago.  We  owe  all  this  collec- 
tion and  building  to  Dr.  Mercer,  but  we  owe  the  foundation  upon 
which  he  has  built  to  this  man  of  whom  I am  proud  to  say ; he 
was  the  one  who  first  in  organizing  and  upbuilding  the  historical 
society  which  became  the  nucleus  of  this  great  collection,  in  the 
home  we  have  here  to-day,  as  a part  of  its  growth  and  greatness. 

Bucks  county  has  a right  to  be  proud  and  more  than  proud. 
She  had  a right  to  carry  her  head  high  in  recalling  and  recount- 
ing the  unselfish  devotion  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  given 
us  their  love,  energy,  time,  intelligence  and  influence  to  the 
creation  of  the  Bucks  County  Historical  Society  and  to  all  its 
branches,  of  which  this  building  and  its  contents,  is  our  greatest 
possession. 

Mr.  Fackenthal  then  presented  Mr.  William  A.  Labs,  who 
under  Dr.  Mercer’s  direction,  had  charge  of  erecting  the  museum 
building,  but  he  preferred  not  to  speak,  his  appearance,  however, 
was  greeted  with  applause. 

The  chairman  then  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 


